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Vietnam—an 
unjust war. 
There’s nothing 
to celebrate. 
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Confrontation on Austrialiift docks 
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◄ THE COPS 
come off second 
best at Sydney's 
Port Botany. 

The police have 
been unable 
to enforce the 
bosses' law 
because the 
wharfies are 
getting the 
support of huge 
numbers of 
other workers. 


‘The workers, united, 
will never be defeated 

■ POPULAR CHANT by Australian 
defending the wharfies 



won 


WORKERS IN Australia have scored some stunning victories. 
They're showing that attacks on the wharfies by the bosses, 
government, police and media can be beaten by a united 
workers' fightback. 

It's in the interests of New Zealand workers to be part of 
this fightback. 

"If the employers and government in Australia win, the 
same tactics will very quickly be employed in New Zealand," 
says Trade Union Federation president Maxine Gay. "So our 
best defence is to support the Australian workers in every 
way possible." 


• Much more on the Aussie struggle inside: see pages 3-5,10-11 and 17. 
















Health minister's apology spurned 


I WHAT 
THEY 
SAID 

"IMAGINE THE reac¬ 
tion if a government 
decided that a private 
company was making 
just too much profit... 
and set about destroy¬ 
ing the company, 
arresting the directors 
and forcibly separating 
the shareholders from 
their earnings." 

■ Trade Union Federa¬ 
tion president MAXINE 
GAY highlights the 
hypocrisy of Austral¬ 
ian rulers over the 
wharfies' union 

"I was enjoying myself 
so much, I went to the 
bank for $50 million 
and they gave me $120 
million, it was so easy 
to take money." 

■ Thai business tycoon 
DRAKRASANEE reveals 
who's responsible for 
the Asian economic crisis 

"The Business Round¬ 
table... seems to be in¬ 
capable of objectively 
assessing the current 
economic malaise." 

■ Economic analyst 
BRIAN GAYNOR tells 
who is spreading the 
effects of the Asian 
crisis to New Zealand 

"They call my home 
and say, 'We will burn 
you, you fuck Arabs 
you stinking Leftist.'" 

■ Israeli film-maker 
RONIT WEISS-BERKOW- 
ITZ describing death 
threats made by Right- 
wing fanatics after she 
refused to hide the 
persecution of Palestin¬ 
ians 

"I would be a terrorist." 

■ New leader of the 
Israeli Labour Party, 
EHUD BARAK, forget¬ 
ting to lie when asked 
where he'd be today if 
he was born Palestinian 


THE WIDOW of a 
Southland man who died 
waiting for a heart oper¬ 
ation spurned the health 
minister’s apology at a 
meeting in Invercargill. 

The April 14 gathering 
was called by the Cardiac 
Club just days after the 
preventable death of Co¬ 
lin Morrison. 

Colin had been wait¬ 
ing since Christmas for 
a triple bypass opera¬ 
tion. Despite being rated 
top priority under the 
Coalition’s new points- 
based surgery booking 
system, he’d been told 


GOVERNMENT MP 
Jenny Bloxham, like 
many tenants in state 
houses, got behind in 
her rent last year. 

By the end of it 
she’d racked up $3,400 
in arrears on her Wel¬ 
lington flat. 

This is despite her 
$78,000 salary. The 
average family income 
for state tenants, by the 
way, is less than a third 
of that. 

And Bloxham is 
eligible for a $250 acco¬ 
modation allowance as 


the surgery could be a 
year away. 

The 80-strong crowd 
heard health minister 
Bill English tell Christine 
Morrison he “sincerely 
regretted” the death of 
her husband. 

“It’s too late,” replied 
Christine. “No apology’s 
going to change anything, 
he needed an operation 
and he didn’t get it.” 

“Words are cheap 
- operations obviously 
aren’t,” she stated. 

Southland Hospi¬ 
tal cardiologist Dr Tim 
O’Meeghan exposed the 


well, while the average 
supplement for state 
tenants is around $60 
a week. 

When state house 
tenants fall behind, 
they have no choice 
- they’re threatened 
with eviction. 

No such fate, of 
course, befell our 
Jenny. She coughed up 
when she was good and 
ready just a few days 
ago. 

Bloxham backed 
the Coalition when 
it started squeezing 


chaotic state of waiting 
lists. 

Doctors were keeping 
patients in hospital beds 
to fast-track life-saving 
operations which they 
mightn’t get if they were 
discharged onto a wait¬ 
ing list. 

He said waiting lists 
were unpredictable be¬ 
cause acute patients 
often pushed others fur¬ 
ther back. 

The meeting support¬ 
ed a resolution from the 
Cardiac Club calling on 
English to resign as their 
local MP. 


market rents from poor 
state tenants last year, 
while not bothering to 
pay her own rent. 

This government’s 
got a bloody nerve 
preaching “social re¬ 
sponsibility”. 


Follow Jenny 
Bloxham's example. 
Join the State Hous¬ 
ing Action Coalition 
partial rent strike. 
For more info, ring 
(025) 989 409 or (09) 
634 3984. 


Don’t call 
111 - unless 
you want 
protesters 
dealt to 


IF YOU'RE living in 
Auckland city and 
someone breaks into 
your home, don't 
bother the police - ring 
a neighbour. 

"Pressure of work 
may prevent the 
police control room 
answering your call 
immediately, so phone 
a neighbour", says 
a police newsletter 
popped into inner city 
mailboxes. 

It seems cops in 
the capital have got 
the same idea. A guy 
bashed in Welling¬ 
ton two months back 
had to ring 111 three 
times before they even 
picked up the phone. 

When they eventu¬ 
ally put in an appear¬ 
ance two hours later at 
A&E, where his broken 
bones were being 
tended, it was just to 
say they wouldn't be 
doing anything. 

But the police are 
never too busy to break 
up protests. Oh, no. 

50 of them turned 
out in Wellington to 
break up a tiny protest 
against Shipley's social 
responsibility code, 
choking one and ar¬ 
resting 15 for "crimi¬ 
nal" acts like shouting. 

Days earlier dozens 
lined up in Auckland 
to push students to the 
ground and enforce 
unaffordable fees. 

You've gotta feel 
sorry for the cops, 
don't ya? These days 
they're just so damn 
busy bashing up pro¬ 
testers. 


WDWIDUftL EMPLOYMENT CONTRACTS/ 



Basic WAGE Performance bonds maximum increment 


Do as I say, not as I do 


Kids needl 
exams ’ 
like a hole 
in the i 
tummy k 

THE COALITION is promis¬ 
ing to introduce exams 
into primary schools, to 
i lift "standards" they say. 
m New research from 

W America shows which 
pupils will do well in 
them. 

A landmark two year 

study in Minneapolis 
found that when kids 
were given a good meal 
before school they raised 
their maths scores by 
16% and reading scores 
by 10%. 

Dr Kyla Wahlstrom, 
who headed the project, 

says "it proves what 
educators have known 
for years: hungry kids 
don't learn well." 

Back in 1995, the Coa¬ 
lition for Public Health 
reported that 22,600 kids 
from impoverished fami¬ 
lies were turning up to 

school unfed every day. 

Jenny Shipley replied, 
"there's no poverty 
here". 

Poor kids struggling 
at school don't need ex¬ 
ams and they don't need 
Shipley. What they need 
is breakfast. 
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what we th'nk 


Workers united will 
never be defeated 


THE AUSTRALIAN 
government and 
employers are waging 
war on their working 
class. 

The Right-wing 
prime minister, John 
Howard, thought 
the mass sacking 
of unionised whar- 
fies would boost his 
popularity. 

He was wrong. 

Instead the sack¬ 
ings have sparked a 
massive groundswell 
of support through¬ 
out the working class 
in Australia. 

Those who wrote 
off unions as "di¬ 
nosaurs" must have 
been gob-smacked 
as thousands upon 
thousands of work¬ 
ers defied the law to 
walk off the job and 
swell the picket lines. 

Mass meetings of 
job delegates around 
Australia are now 
pushing to turn a 
planned state-wide 
strike in Victoria into 
a General Strike. 

Maxine Gay, 
president of New 
Zealand's Trade Union 
Federation, says if the 
other side wins "the 
same tactics will very 
quickly be employed 
in New Zealand". 

In advance of the 
April 20 Wellington 
meeting between NZ 
union leaders and 



MELBOURNE UNIONISTS oppose scab labour introcuded onto Aus¬ 
tralian docks with the backing of the Right-wing government 


Shipley’s Code is bombing 


a representative of 
the Aussie wharfies, 
NZ Council of Trade 
Unions president Ken 
Douglas stated: "We'll 
be seeking, of course, 
to operate within the 
law." 

But "the law" says 
it's illegal for NZ un¬ 
ions to take any direct 
action in support of 
the Aussie wharfies, 
such as bans on scab 
cargo. 

If Douglas doesn't 
change his mind, the 
NZCTU won't be able 
to organise any great 
assistance for fellow 
unionists across the 
Tasman. 

The magnificent 
actions of Australian 
workers and their 
supporters interna¬ 
tionally are laying 
waste to Douglas' 
words, and showing 
how to win. 

We need to sup¬ 
port the MUA using 
any means necessary. 
A victory for the MUA 
will be a victory for 
workers here. 

Workers in New 
Zealand should de¬ 
mand NZCTU backing 
for solidarity actions, 
even if they're illegal. 

Events in Australia 
show how quickly an 
attack from employ¬ 
ers and their state 
can be stopped by 
a united workers' 
fightback. 


SHIPLEY'S AIM was to use 
the Code of Social Respon- 
sibility to manufacture 
a mandate for an all-out 
attack on our welfare 
state. 

The Code promotes 
workfare, which would 
force beneficiaries to work 
for nothing, undermining 
the jobs and pay of other 
workers. 

And Shipley is look¬ 
ing to slash government 
spending on health, edu¬ 
cation and welfare so the 
rich get more tax breaks. 

Naturally, the bosses 
love what the prime min¬ 
ister is doing. She's got 
the thumbs up from the 
Employers Federation and 
Business Roundtable. 

But Shipley's Code is 
bombing in a big way with 
most folk. 

Interviews by the gov¬ 
ernment's own research 
firm revealed an "over¬ 
whelmingly negative" re¬ 
sponse to the Code. 


1.3 million copies of 
the Code were sent to 
households. The govern¬ 
ment budgeted for a tiny 
response rate of 10%, or 
130,000 people. 

According to social wel¬ 
fare minister Roger Sowry, 
the response rate so far is 
even more pitiful - 70,000 
people, only 5.4% - which 
indicates a massive rejec¬ 
tion of the Code. And the 
final day for submissions 
is April 24. 

The Code has come 
under fire from numer¬ 
ous organisations, not just 
expected opponents like 
the unions, beneficiary 
groups, Labour and the 
Alliance. 

Others criticising the 
Code include the Sociolog¬ 
ical Association, Council 
of Social Services, YWCA, 
Salvation Army, Family 
Budgeting Services, the list 
goes on and on. 

Can you think of even 
a single community group 


giving wholehearted sup¬ 
port to the Code? 

Shipley's bid to manu¬ 
facture a mandate for a 
blitzkreig on the welfare 
state is rebounding on the 
Coalition. 

Labour leader Helen 
Clark predicts that the 
"massively unpopular" 
Code will "ultimately im¬ 
peril the very existence of 
the Coalition". 

Popular disgust at Ship¬ 
ley's Code provides the po¬ 
tential for a huge working 
class mobilisation against 
the Coalition - if our union 
officials give a lead. 

Why don't top union 
leaders issue a combined 
call for a two-hour stop- 
work against the Code? 
Then workers around the 
country could join monster 
demonstrations to defend 
our welfare state. 

Such a mobilisation 
would be a huge political 
defeat for Shipley. And 
that's what we want. 
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COLLECTION FOR 

AUSTRALIAN 

WATERSIDERS 


Our fellow workers in Australia have been locked 
out of their jobs for defending their right to 
belong to a union. They’re under attack from the 
government, the bosses and the police, but are 
getting fantastic support from other Australian 
workers. They can win if they get enough support, 
and their victory would improve the position of 
New Zealand workers. Help them to win by making 
a donation to their fighting fund. 



UNIONISTS SEND a message in Sydney 


NAME 

UNION 

AMOUNT 









































Send collections to your union to send on to Australia 
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Aussie unionists locked out 


Their fight is our fight! 



SYDNEY WHARFIES greet security guards armed with ba¬ 
tons and dogs through the fence at Patrick Stevedores 


by DON FRANKS and GRANT 
MORGAN 

THE BOSSES and government 
in Australia are denying un¬ 
ionised wharfies access to their 
jobs by the use of brute force. 

Despite police intimidation, 
media lies and organised scabbery, 
Aussie wharfies are putting up a 
fantastic battle. 

And they’re getting brilliant 
backing from other workers in 
Australia. Huge numbers are join¬ 
ing the wharf pickets and stopping 
scab goods from moving. 

2,000 Melbourne job delegates 
met on April 16 and decided to 
organise solidarity actions, even 
though this is illegal under Aus¬ 
tralian law. 

The wharfies can win if this 
level of support from Australian 
workers continues and if New 
Zealand unions throw themselves 
into the struggle. 

Because of the high volume of 
trade between our two countries, 
and the diversion of Australian 
containers to New Zealand, the 
actions of workers here could play 
a significant role in the outcome of 
the struggle. 

If ever there was a time our 
fellow workers in Australia needed 
real support, it’s right now. 

A few days ago Angela Foulkes, 
secretary of the Council of Trade 
Unions, said her union centre 
has sent a message of support 
to its Australian counterpart, the 
ACTU. 

Foulkes said NZ unions will 
take “whatever action they are 
entitled to under New Zealand 
law”. 

If CTU leaders stick to that 
position, the amount of support 
they can deliver to Aussie wharfies 
will be very limited. 

As Foulkes well knows, the 
Employment Contracts Act makes 
it illegal for NZ unions to hold un¬ 
authorised mass meetings, refuse 
to work with scabs, impose black 
bans on scab goods, go on solidar¬ 
ity strikes or even work-to-rule. 

So what’s left in the way of 
practical solidarity? NZ unions 
can raise funds for the Austral¬ 
ian wharfies - but, to be legal, a 
compulsory levy can’t be struck 


and delegates must collect outside 
work hours. 

To offer the sort of solidarity 
to Aussie wharfies that can make 
a real difference, unionists here 
have to be prepared to defy the 
Contracts Act. 

But Foulkes has signalled that 
the CTU’s loyalty to the National 
Party’s Contracts Act is greater 
than any loyalty they have to 
Aussie workers locked out of 
their jobs. 

NZ workers must do everything 
possible to change the CTU’s 
stance because, if Australian un¬ 
ions go down, the ripples of defeat 
will spread to New Zealand. That 
will make it easier for Shipley’s 
Coalition to worsen the Contracts 
Act. 

But if the wharfies win, sup¬ 
ported by NZ unions, a wave of 
confidence will wash over workers 
on both sides of the Tasman. Then 


the Contracts Act will lose much 
of its terror and workers here will 
be in a stronger position. 

As we go to press, an Aussie 
wharfies’ representative is in Wel¬ 
lington asking leaders of the CTU 
and Trade Union Federation for 
New Zealand support. 

How will the CTU respond to 
this request? 

If the CTU shifts to a more mili¬ 
tant position and calls for solidarity 
actions, regardless of the law, they 
should be commended and their 
lead vigorously taken up. 

But if they put obedience to the 
law first, they deserve the strongest 
criticism. In that case, practical 
solidarity actions should be organ¬ 
ised regardless of the CTU. 

NZ unionists need to use every 
means necessary to help our fellow 
workers win. It’s time for work¬ 
ing class solidarity, not legalistic 
cowardice. 


CTU leaders accept legal penalties 


THE CONTRACTS Act is de¬ 
signed to stop workers taking 
solidarity actions. 

If workers take actions 
deemed to be illegal, they face 
harsh penalties: huge fines, im¬ 
prisonment and seizure of prop¬ 
erty (for instance, their homes). 

To their shame, leaders of the 
Council of Trade Unions fully 
accept the harsh penalties of the 
Contracts Act. 

Word for word, these penal¬ 
ties have been copied into the 


CTU’s Workplace Relations 
Bill, which they’re promoting as 
a replacement for the EC A. 

Although the CTU’s draft in¬ 
dustrial legislation gives a little 
more room for union officials to 
negotiate, by keeping the penal¬ 
ties on direct action it leaves 
workers as powerless as they are 
now under the Contracts Act. 

Workers should give the 
CTU this message loud and 
clear: We don’t want your Work¬ 
place Relations Bill. 


Tragedy of '51 
must not be 
repeated 

SINCE WORKERS first began 
to organise last century in 
defiance of Britain's Anti- 
Combination Acts, unionism 
has only survived by defying 
the bosses' law. 

The last big struggle on 
the New Zealand wharves 
is a classic example. When 
Kiwi wharfies were locked 
out of their jobs in 1951, 
the National government 
of the day trotted out the 
Emergency Regulations. 

This law made it illegal to 
publicise the wharfies' side 
of the dispute or give food 
to their families. 

But it was broken daily 
by class conscious workers 
who produced illegal news 
bulletins and donated food, 
clothing, money and what¬ 
ever else was required by the 
victims of the bosses' law. 

Support for the wharfies 
in '51 was widespread, with 
solidarity strikes by the likes 
of drivers, freezing workers, 
seafarers, miners and rail 
workers. 

Many other unionists 
were in favour of taking ac¬ 
tion if they got the approval 
of the Federation of Labour, 
forerunner of the CTU. 

The bosses and govern¬ 
ment were knocked back by 
this spontaneous outpouring 
of working class support for 
the wharfies. Victory for the 
workers was within grasp. 

Unfortunately the FOL 
leaders kept obediently 
within the government's 
unjust law, arguing against 
solidarity actions. 

Their cowardly behaviour 
split the union movement, 
and this division meant the 
NZ wharfies went down to 
defeat after an epic strug¬ 
gle. 

We mustn't allow this 
tragedy to be repeated to¬ 
day. We must demand that 
the CTU mobilise the entire 
union movement in support 
of the Aussie wharfies, who 
are fighting for the right to 
organise. 
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the Resource Management Act 


Coalition moves to chop down 
environmental protection 



THE COALITION wants to make it easier for all busi¬ 
nesses to do what Tasman pulp & paper does: dis¬ 
charge toxic waste into the environment. 


by GRANT BROOKES 

ENVIRONMENTAL protection 
regulations in New Zealand are 
facing the axe. 

Outspoken free marketeer 
Owen McShane, appointed by 
environment minister Simon 
Upton to review the Resource 
Management Act (RMA), re¬ 
leased his report on April 6. 

At present regional and city 
councils have the power under 
the RMA to control some busi¬ 
ness activities that impact on 
the environment. 

Businesses must apply for 
consent to use water, discharge 
pollution or subdivide prop¬ 
erty. 

They must provide a report 
on how their activity will affect 
all aspects of the environment, 
from the life-supporting ca¬ 
pacity of air, water and soil to 
those “qualities of an area that 
contribute to people’s apprecia¬ 
tion of it”. 

If the council is not satisfied 
it can commission a report of 
its own and get the applicant 
to pay for it. 

The RMA also allows for 
polluters to be fined to pay for 
clean-ups. 


McShane’s proposals in¬ 
clude: 

■ The removal controls on sub¬ 
dividing property, leaving it 
up to “the preferences of the 
market”.This will allow devel¬ 
opers to boost their profits by 
cramming more houses onto 
smaller plots of land. 

■ Privatising resource consents, 
so that companies can select 
their own consultants to ex¬ 
amine and approve their ap¬ 
plication. With no independ¬ 
ent assessment, Christchurch 
planner Bob Nixon pointed 
out, people would have to 
“simply accept a company’s 
assurances that some new 
major [project] was perfectly 
safe”. 

■ Lowering the fines for 
breaching environmental 
standards. 

■ Removing those “qualities 
that contribute to people’s 
appreciation” from consid¬ 
eration when assessing en¬ 
vironmental impact. This 
would let plants, for instance, 
freely emit bad smells. 
Green Party co-leader Jean¬ 
ette Fitzsimons described these 
proposed changes to the RMA 
as “taking control away from 


community representatives and 
giving it to those with the most 
money.” 

The “representatives” sitting 
on local councils in fact have 
little accountability to the “com¬ 
munity” between elections, and 
little or no intention of creating 
a real, green alternative to the 
market. 

But Fitzsimons is right that 
“those with the most money” 
are set to get more control. 


While Upton says the report 
“does not represent govern¬ 
ment policy”, McShane’s “more 
market” views were well known 
when he was picked to write it. 

Law changes are scheduled 
for the end of September, and 
the environment minister prom¬ 
ises they will be “radical”. 

McShane’s report is a sign of 
the Coalition’s intention to free 
up the market further at the ex¬ 
pense of the environment. 


Is 'green capitalism’ possible? 


UNDER THE market, deci¬ 
sions to pollute or not to 
pollute, to over-package 
or not - like all production 
decisions - lie with the 
bosses. 

Recycling and clean¬ 
ups, too, are in the hands 
of the market. 

Carter Holt, for in¬ 
stance, closed its plastics 
recycling operation in 
1993 because it became 
unprofitable. 

And residues of PCP 
- one of the most toxic 
chemicals on earth - re¬ 
main around New Zealand 
because, after decades of 
use in the timber indus¬ 
try, the companies that 
dumped it refused to pay 
for the clean-up. 

But even so, some envi¬ 


ronmentalists claim that by 
raising awareness of green 
issues among the public 
and the bosses a "green" 
solution is possible under 
the market. 

The Progressive Green 
Party, for instance, cam¬ 
paigns around a strategy of 
"greening the market". 

Friends of the Earth lob¬ 
bies spends its time trying 
to convince business "it 
makes commercial sense 
to be as environmentally 
sound as they can". 

These strategies will 
fail. 

Business today is not 
coming out in defence of 
the Resource Management 
Act (RMA). The bosses are 
the ones actively lobbying 
to water it down. 


The Employers Fed¬ 
eration complained from 
day one that "costs are 
certain to rise" under 
the RMA. 

And Cath Wallace of 
ECO, an umbrella group 
covering many environ¬ 
mental organisationa- 
tions, has named ECNZ, 
Federated Farmers, Coma- 
Ico, Anchor Products, 
"bankers" and other "big 
powerful industries" as 
active opponents of RMA 
regulations. 

Attempts to raise 
awareness among the 
public, on the other hand, 
are up against what 
Greenpeace has called 
a "greenwash" - the 
environmental version 
of a whitewash. Major 


New Zealand corpora¬ 
tions simply lie about the 
environmental damage 
they cause. 

Businesses does not 
lack "awareness" of the 
environment. 

The Tasman pulp and 
paper mill at Kawerau, 
for instance, knowingly 
discharges tonnes of by¬ 
products from chlorine 
bleaching into the Taraw- 
era River every day. 

There is no known safe 
level for these by-products 
- they're that toxic. 

There are safer alter¬ 
natives, but Tasman points 
out the market demands 
chlorine-bleached paper. 

"Market demand" is 
not what the majority 
want. It is the demand of 


those controlling huge 
budgets for paper prod¬ 
ucts. 

Tasman is poisoning 
the earth to produce the 
likes of glossy advertising 
leaflets because under the 
market a handful of ad¬ 
vertising executives con¬ 
trol a big slice of wealth, 
and that makes them big 
customers. 

"Green capitalism" is 
a fantasy. The fight to 
save the environment is 
not a fight for a greener 
market. 

The fight for a clean, 
green world is a fight 
against the market. 

• More on the fight to 
save the environment, 
page16 
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‘Overwhelmingly 
negative’ response 
to the Code 


RESEARCH BY the Coalition's 
own polling agency reveals 
an overwhelmingly negative 
public reaction to the Code of 
Social Responsibility. 

In a report obtained under 
the Official Information Act, 
Colmar Brunton gave this gen¬ 
eral finding to cabinet: “The 
overall reaction to the Code is 
overwhelmingly negative.” 

The findings were based on 
84 one-hour individual inter¬ 
views and two focus groups. 

Some of people’s responses 
were: 

■ “Jenny’s eleven command¬ 
ments”. 

■ “Big brother”. 

■ “The government seems to 
be washing themselves of any 
responsibility”. 

■ “New Right social policy”. 

■ “How dare they” (tell me 
how to bring up my chil¬ 
dren). 

■ “Threatening tone”. 

■ “The community doesn’t 
have the resources to cope”. 
Colmar Brunton reported 

that “most” of the focus group 
participants “felt incensed by 
the Code”. 


They felt the Code targeted 
beneficiaries, low income. Maori 
and Pacific Island people, and 
didn’t spell out the govern¬ 
ment’s contribution to social 
respobsibility. 



THREE AUCKLAND people give their responses 
to the Coalition's Code of Social Responsibil¬ 
ity: 

□ HELEN, a solicitor: 'The government's got 
a cheek to tell us what our morals and eth¬ 
ics should be. This is the first step to a police 
state.' 

□ REX, a credit officer: 'I don't agree with the 
Code. It should be left up to individuals to 
make their own decisions.' 

□ ANDRE, a debt collector: 'The Code is abso¬ 
lute crap. The whole idea of trying to impose 
ethics on us is ridiculous.' 



/ 


■fiaoe you* tayi 


Write to Socialist Worker. Post your 
letter to PO Box 13-685 Auckland or fax 
09-634-3984. Please include address or 
phone number to verify authorship and 
keep it under 200 words. 


what socialists 
say about... 


Exploitation 


"WORKERS SHOULDN'T be 
exploited." 

All unionists would agree 
with that statement, and all 
socialists would too. 

But unionists and socialists 
don't always agree on what 
exploitation actually is. 

Unionists commonly de¬ 
scribe exploitation as doing ex¬ 
tra hard work for low wages, 
or getting less than the going 
rate for the job. 

Socialists always fight for 
higher pay, but in addition we 
argue that exploitation is built 
into the capitalist system and 
can't be got rid of by raising 
wages. 

When we go to work we 
sell the boss our labour power, 
to be used as management 
directs. 

Unionists try to get the best 
price for this labour power, 
often arguing for better terms 
on the grounds that this sale is 
a special relationship because 
people are involved. 

Over years of speech¬ 
making the president of the 
Council of Trade Unions, Ken 
Douglas, has said that "labour 
is not a commodity". 

That's quite wrong. Under 
capitalism, labour power is the 
only commodity that most of 
us have to sell on the market 
in order to live. 

Labour power is not only a 
commodity, it's a special sort of 
commodity. It is creative, pro¬ 
ducing more new values than 
it takes to maintain itself. 

A worker assembling prod¬ 
ucts in a factory for 40 hours a 
week would get three or four 
hundred dollars, just enough 
to put food on the family's ta¬ 
ble. But it takes a lot less than 
40 hours for such workers to 
produce three or four hundred 
dollars worth of goods, the 
value of their pay. 

It's quite possible for work¬ 
ers in a modern plant to create 
new values to the amount of 
their pay before lunchtime on 
Monday. 

Regardless of the exact 
amount, workers always pro¬ 
duce new values greater than 
their wages. This is taken by 
their employers and is the 
source of bosses' profits. 

Some might say: "Well, so 


what? As long as I get a reason¬ 
able wage I don't care if the 
boss gets a bit extra profit." 

That's quite a common 
union attitude, but it's a short¬ 
sighted view which ignores 
very real problems. 

For a start, the capitalist 
marketplace compels employ¬ 
ers to look for every way to 
expand their businesses and 
reduce wage costs. 

This downwards pressure 
on the "reasonable wage" 
makes it harder for workers 
and their families to get by. 

The reduced buying power 
of workers increases the ten¬ 
dency of capitalism to produce 
more goods than can be sold 
in the marketplace. 

With unsold goods pil¬ 
ing up, enterprises lay off 
staff, leading to the sort of 
overproduction crisis that's 
now spreading out from the 
economies of Asia. 

All through the history of 
capitalism there's been a cycle 
of boom and bust, with the 
world's workers being forced 
to carry the costs of unemploy¬ 
ment, poverty and starvation. 

That's why socialists argue 
that exploitation is built into 
capitalism, and the system is in¬ 
capable of being run smoothly 
in workers' interests. 

Socialists also argue that 
there is an alternative to the 
present system of exploita¬ 
tion. 

If workers col lect ively owned 
the factories, offices, mines, 
transport and schools, they 
could cooperatively produce 
for people's actual needs. 

Workers could then demo¬ 
cratically decide how the vast 
amount of new values they 
produced could best be used 
to better society. 

Our housing, education, 
recreation and healthcare 
needs could take first place, 
instead of coming last as they 
do now. 

Boom and bust would be 
eliminated because what is 
needed would be produced. 

When workers are united 
and organised enough to take 
over the running of society, 
exploitation will disappear 
except as a meaningless word 
found in old dictionaries. 
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international news 


Japanese economy faces collapse 
- the 'experts' have no answers 


by GRANT MORGAN 

'THE JAPANESE econo¬ 
my is on the verge of 
collapsing." 

When Norio Ohga, 
president of the elec¬ 
tronics giant Sony, spoke 
these words on April 
3, shockwaves ripped 
through big business and 
governments. 

If the economic slide 
in Japan continues, said 
Ohga, “this will no doubt 
have a damaging effect 
on the world economy”. 

“If Japan falls into 
a deflationary spiral it 
would affect the Asian 
economies. In that case, 
not even the US economy 
would be able to maintain 
its healthy state.” 

The Sony president’s 
remarks highlight the in¬ 
stability, fragility and crisis 
of the global market. 

The Japanese econo¬ 
my is the biggest in Asia 
and second largest in the 
world, behind America. 

Japan is New Zea¬ 
land’s second largest 
market, taking 15% of 
this country’s exports. 
A slump in Japan will 
therefore have huge 
knock-on effects for the 
New Zealand economy. 

The collapse of the 
Asian “miracle econo¬ 
mies” - Korea, Indonesia, 
Thailand and Malaysia 
- has intensified the re¬ 
cession in Japan. 

But the problems 
in Japan go back seven 
years to when its “bubble 
economy” burst, leaving 
banks with debts greater 
than their deposits. The 
economy has since been 
stagnant, and last year 
may have shrunk. 

The International 
Monetary Fund predicts 
that Japan will have diffi¬ 
culty achieving even zero 


growth this year. 

Japan owns half the 
world’s savings. If that 
cash is pulled in to shore 
up its debt-ridden econo¬ 
my, it will cause liquidity 
problems for businesses 
around the world. 

And big corporations 
like Sony, Mitsubishi 
and Hitachi look likely 
to cut back on overseas 
investment. 

Britain’s Financial 
Times pointed out: “If 
Japan succumbs to de¬ 
flation it will be hard for 
the US and Europe to 
escape a profits squeeze 
as Asia tries to export its 
way out of trouble.” 

In March, Japan an¬ 
nounced a massive re¬ 
flationary package of 
government spending 
and tax cuts worth $124 
billion, equivalent to 20% 
of the national budget. 

At a mid-April meet¬ 
ing with other world 
powers - America, Ger¬ 
many, Britain, France, 
Italy and Canada - the 
Japanese government 
came under intense pres¬ 
sure to do even more to 
stimulate the economy. 

This contradicts the 
“more market” ortho¬ 
doxy of recent years, 
which claimed that eco¬ 
nomic stability would be 
achieved by “balancing 
the books” and reducing 
government spending. 

Following this or¬ 
thodoxy, last year the 
Japanese government 
slashed public spending 
and ;ifted taxes to bal¬ 
ance the budget. 

The result was to choke 
off consumer spending 
and spin the economy into 
deeper crisis. 

Now the Japanese 
government has done an 
about-face and is urging 
the population to spend 



6 Very similar 9 

REFLECTING THE disarray among Japan's rulers, 
Sony president Norio Ohga has flayed the Japa¬ 
nese prime minister, Ryutaro Hashimoto. 

Hashimoto has been painting a bright picture 
of Japanese economic prospects, which almost 
all commentators dismiss as unrealistic. 

Ohga compared the Japanese prime minister 
to US president Herbert Hoover, who presided 
over the 1929 Wall Street Crash. 

"If you look at what Hoover was saying at 
the start of the Great Depression and what Mr 
Hashimoto is saying at the moment, they are 
very similar." 


more. 

The government 
launched an advertis¬ 
ing campaign with car¬ 
toon characters saying: 
“Hooray! Let’s spend 
some money! Let’s go 
skiing!” 

But commentators 
say Japanese workers 
have little confidence in 
the people running the 
economy and are keep¬ 
ing hold of their savings 
for fear of what might 
happen. 

The International 
Monetary Fund is now 
claiming that the Asian 
crisis will have only a 
“modest” impact on 
America and Europe. At 
the same time, however, 
it admits that their “ex¬ 
ports to Asia are likely 
to fall sharply”. 

Despite the IMF’s 
“good news” damage 
control, a sharp drop in 
US and European ex¬ 
ports to Asia must start 
to spread the crisis all 
round the globe. 

It’s clear the “ex¬ 
perts” have no answer 
to the crisis of the market 
that’s gripping Asia and 
is now unfolding in Ja¬ 
pan. Capitalism is simply 
not working. 


Miracle turns into mirage 

JUST LAST year, New Zealand's corporate chiefs and 
government ministers were paying homage to the 
"miracle economies" of east Asia. 

They were telling workers that "labour flexibility" 
and the free market would turn the NZ economy into 
another "Tiger". 

But today they're hoping everyone has forgotten 
their words, because the "miracle" has turned out 
to be just another capitalist mirage: 

■ INDONESIA 

In early April the Indonesian government an¬ 
nounced the closure of another seven banks, and 
placed seven more under "official supervision". 

President Suharto fears rising unrest. Indonesia's 
education minister last week instructed university 
heads to ban all on-campus political activity after 
police and students clashed at Gadjah Mada Univer¬ 
sity in Yogyakarta, east of Jakarta. 

Analysts predict a fuel price hike later this month 
could spark more unrest. 

■ SOUTH KOREA 

Economic crisis has already cost 1.5 million Korean 
jobs. The number being laid off is rising by 10,000 
every day. 

■ THAILAND 

The Thai economy is in deep turmoil. Exports 
fell nearly 8% in January compared with the same 
month last year. 

Local manufacturers have a "liquidity" problem - in 
other words, they cannot borrow from the banks. 

Unemployment is still rising, and food shortages 
continue alongside spiralling food prices. 
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international news 


French 

political crisis 
simmers on 


PROTESTS CONTINUE to 
shake the French estab¬ 
lishment. 

Jubilation followed 
local body elections on 
15 March when a swing 
to the Left gave the gov¬ 
erning Socialist (Labour) 
Party coalition 37% of 
the vote. 

Mainstream Right 
candidates slipped to 
just 30% support. But 
the Nazi National Front 
(FN) under Jean-Marie 
Le Pen polled 15%. 

The celebrations 
quickly gave way to an¬ 
ger as defeated Right- 
wing tickets struck deals 
with the fascists in a mad 
scramble to hang onto 
power. 

Before the elections 
the leaders of the Right- 
wing UDF and RPR par¬ 
ties publicly pledged there 
would be no electoral 
alliances with the FN. 

But afterwards, five 
Right candidates for 
the presidency of the 
regional councils were 
elected with the support 
of the FN. 

Protests 

This has created splits 
in the RPR and UDF 
and sparked a huge wave 
of protests. 

At the end of March, 
200,000 joined marches 
across France called just 
five days earlier. 

Bernard, an engineer¬ 
ing worker on the Paris 
demo, told SocialistWork- 
er; “More people are 
now beginning to realise 
[that] Le Pen and the 
National Front... are a 
real danger and we have 
to do something.” 

Several regional 
council presidents who 


struck deals with Nazis 
were forced to resign. 

The revolutionary 
Left parties were also big 
winners in the regional 
elections. They now hold 
20 seats. 

But sadly they boy¬ 
cotted the protests be¬ 
cause the demonstrations 
were headed by leaders 
of the governing Social¬ 
ist Party. 

They mistakenly think 
that there is basically no 
difference between the 
Left-wing and Right- 
wing parliamentary par¬ 
ties, and that if the FN 
did come to power then a 
workers’ uprising would 
automatically overthrow 
it anyway. 

This seriously under¬ 
estimates the threat. 

Schools 

Mass protests and 
strikes continued into 
April, shifting to the edu¬ 
cation sector. 

A strike involving 
50 schools in the poor 
working class Seine St 
Denis area, north of Par¬ 
is, ran for weeks up to 
the Easter break. Many 
schools saw occupations 
by parents. 

Teachers, parents 
and schoolchildren 
marched through Paris 
seven times demanding 
more resources. One 
march was an astonish¬ 
ing 10,000-strong. 

The Socialist-led coa¬ 
lition government has 
made a few concessions, 
but not enough to head 
off the revolt. Pressure 
from below has also 
pushed the Communist 
Party and the Greens, 
junior members of the 
coalition, to tack Left. 



FRENCH PROTESTERS chant, “Le Pen - fascist, the Right - accomplices!” 
after mainstream Right-wing parties do deals with Nazis to hang onto power. 


■ IRELAND 

What’s changed after the 
peace agreement? 


AN AGREEMENT on the future of 
Northern Ireland was reached by poli¬ 
ticians on April 9. 

It will go to referendum north and 
south of the border on May 22. 

As expected, it proposes a limited 
Northern Ireland Assembly and North- 
South ministerial council to consult on 
“areas of mutual benefit”. 

But it fails to address issues vital for 
peace - sectarianism, poverty, equal 
rights for Catholics, the partition and 
full withdrawal of British troops. 

Britain forcibly partitioned Ireland 
into North and South in 1921, Protes¬ 
tant Unionist rulers in the North en¬ 
couraged working class Protestants to 
despise their Catholic neighbours. 

Protestant workers were granted 
small privileges to make them think 
they were superior. 

Discrimination and rigged elections 
kept Catholics down. Catholic unem¬ 
ployment ran at three times that for 
Protestants. 

Sectarian divides between Catholic 
and Protestant were promoted by 
bosses and Unionist politicians because 
this allowed them to hold down wages 
for both. 

The pattern continued after Britain 
sent troops to prop up the sectarian 
state following mass protests in 1969, 
and then imposed direct rule three 
years later. 

Today the average wage in Northern 
Ireland is 20% lower than in Britain. 

And while working class Catholics 
are especially hard hit, overall unem¬ 
ployment is higher in Northern Ireland 


than either Britain or the Irish Republic 
to the south. 

But while military overthrow of 
Northern Ireland was never a possibil¬ 
ity, the armed resistance of the IRA has 
created problems for business. 

The present agreement reflects the 
wish of big business in the North to 
have it both ways. 

They want peace and “stability” to 
grow their profits. And they want to keep 
a “modernised” form of sectarianism. 

Separate Catholic and Protestant 
“communities” will remain, but will be 
encouraged to compete economically 
rather than militarily. 

Northern big business has success¬ 
fully pressured the mainstream Ulster 
Unionist Party (UUP) into backing the 
agreement. 

Even so it will not lead to peace. 

Religious divisions, supported by 
states partitioned on sectarian lines, 
will always allow bigots to find some 
reason why their “side” is losing out 
and reignite the violence. 

The signs are already there. Smaller 
Unionist parties, backed by the Prot¬ 
estant middle class dependent on the 
“war economy”, have broken with the 
UUP and vow to fight on. 

It is a testament to the desire for 
peace among Protestant and Catholic 
workers that opinion polls show 73% 
plan to vote “yes” to the agreement in 
the north, and 61% in the south. 

Where sectarianism is opposed as 
Catholic and Protestant workers fight 
the bosses together will the longed-for 
peace grow. 
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by ALISON STEWART, DAVID GLANZ, GRANT BROOKES and GRANT MORGAN 


The night that 

solidarity 

triumphed 

THREE THOUSAND fists punched the air as 
the police helicopter circled Melbourne's East 
Swanson Dock, its spotlight on the picket line. 

Three thousand voices roared: "MUA, here 
to stay! The workers, united, will never be de¬ 
feated!" 


THE AUSTRALIAN 
working class is rally¬ 
ing around the sacked 
wharfies. 

They're fighting for 
the right to organise, 
which is the only real 
power any group of 
workers has against 
bosses' attacks and the 
rule of the market. 

Patrick Stevedores, 
the National Farm¬ 
ers Federation and 
the Right-wing Lib¬ 
eral government have 
ganged up to break 
first the Maritime Un¬ 
ion of Australia, then 
the rest of the union 
movement. 

On April 7, Patrick 
sacked its 2,100 
unionised workers 
and started recruiting 
well-paid scabs on indi¬ 
vidual contracts. 

But mass pickets 
have so far stopped 
containers being 
moved from Patrick 
wharves at Melbourne, 
Sydney and Fremantle. 

In Newcastle, picket¬ 
ing has seen Patrick 
pull scabs off the 
wharf completely. 

The unity being 
forged on the picket 
lines is undermining 
racism, sexism and 
other divisions fos¬ 
tered by the system. 

The bosses, too, 
are closing ranks. 

Stan Wallace, chair of 
the Business Council 
of Australia, said if 
Patrick's won, positive 
gains would flow to 
other industries. 

The usual low- 
level struggle between 
workers and bosses is 
escalating into "class 
war in Australia", says 
Maxine Gay, president 
of NZ's Trade Union 
Federation. 


It was five in the morn¬ 
ing of April 18 and the 
word was that the cops 
were coming to break the 
picket. 

Police minister Bill 
McGrath had said he 
would clear the main 
Patrick gate even if it took 
a bloodbath. Despite the 
threats, the mass picket 
was solid all night. 

MUA members were 
down the front, along 
with Australian Council 
of Trade Unions secretary 
Bill Kelty and more than 
a dozen state Labour 
MPs. 

Behind them stood 
some of the best militants 
of the Melbourne union 
movement, along with 
student, Aboriginal and 
conservation activists. 

All the horrible divi¬ 
sions that plague daily 
life seemed to vanish. 
Solidarity leaves no room 
for racism or sexism. 

The picket united 
workers from dozens of 
ethnic backgrounds. De¬ 
spite the crush and the 
dark, nowhere else would 
a woman be treated with 
more respect. 

Then the waiting was 
over. The police were 
coming - hundreds on 
foot with four on horse¬ 


back. 

The police said we 
were tresspassing. Would 
we move, asked someone 
on a megaphone? Three 
thousand yelled “No!” 
before he’d finished the 
question. 

More confusion, more 
calls for unity, more 
standing on tip-toe to 
see what was happening. 
And then the word went 
out - the police were 
backing off. 

More false alarms, 
more arm linking. Then 
an announcement. 
Building workers were 
marching to reinforce 
the picket. 

More waiting, more 
nerves - and then the im¬ 
possible became real. The 
police line crumbled as 
2,000 unionists marched 
in, chanting. 

So much for the court 
injunction. So much for 
the law against solidar¬ 
ity boycotts. So much for 
the defeatists who say the 
unions are dinosaurs and 
class struggle is dead. 

The picket became a 
celebration. 

Now it was five thou¬ 
sand fists in the air, five 
thousand voices roaring: 
“The workers, united, will 
never be defeated!” 



AUSSIE WORKERS on the march to defend union rights 


Workers 
rally across 
Australia 

■ SYDNEY 

3,000 workers rallied at Town 
Hall on the morning of the 
sackings, with only two hours 
notice. 

Several factories struck 
spontaneously. 

Paul, a teacher, said: “Yhe 
feeling at my work is that 
most of us realise our wages 
and conditions are under at¬ 
tack and we’ve got to support 
the MUA.” 

■ MELBOURNE 

Thousands of building work¬ 
ers, electricians and plumb¬ 
ers walked off the job and 
marched to the docks as news 
of the sackings broke. 

Since then, thousands 
more workers - public serv¬ 
ants, nurses, actors, firefighters 
and teachers - have swelled 
the picket lines and risked 
arrest to turn back trucks 
and trains. 

■ PERTH 

After riot police attacked 
picketers at the Freemantle 
wharves, hundreds of metal¬ 
workers walked off the job to 
reinforce the picket. 


The hall rose to its feet 

3,000 VICTORIAN delegates from many 
unions voted unanimously for an illegal 
state-wide stoppage on May 6. 

This is a fantastic step forward for the 
struggle to defend the wharfies. 

Talking about the need to break the law, 
Victorian Trades Hall secretary Leigh Hubbard 
asked the meeting: “Are you prepared? Stand 
up if you are.” 

The entire hall rose to its feet. 

“There are 100 workers in my workplace”, 
one factory delegate said. “I went round 40 of 
them and 39 said let’s pull out all the stops.” 

“Let’s stop everything”, said another. “Bring 
[prime minster] John Howard to his knees.” 

Similar sentiments were expressed at a 700- 
strong delegates meeting in Brisbane, which 
asked the Queensland branch of the Australian 
Council of Trade Unions to also consider strike 
action on May 6. 

The New South Wales Labour Council has 
called an activists’ meeting for April 28. 

The Victorian delegates also called on the 
ACTU to turn May 6 into a national day of 
action. 

Such a move could deliver a quick victory 
for all Australian workers. 


International MUA asks for NZ 

^ p pjJ A ,or unions'support 


INTERNATIONAL sup¬ 
port is flowing in for 
the Maritime Union of 
Australia. 

Workers in Papua 
New Guinea refused 
to unload the Coral 
Trader and Queen 
Amelia when they 
docked at Port Mo¬ 
resby carrying cargo 
loaded at Patrick's 
wharves. 

The North American 
wharfies' union has 
called for workers to 
boycott Australian 
farm produce because 
of the anti-union role 
of the National Farm¬ 
ers Federation. 

Queensland MUA 
organiser Bob Carn¬ 
egie said: "We've had 
messages of support 
from 16,000 dock 
workers in Sri Lanka 
who are prepared to 
risk the bread on their 
table so we might sur¬ 
vive as a union." 


THE MARITIME Union 
of Australia is asking for 
support from New Zea¬ 
land’s two union centres 
as we go to press on April 
20 . 

An MUA representa¬ 
tive is meeting in Wel¬ 
lington with the Council 
of Trade Unions and the 
Trade Union Federation. 
Also attending are lead¬ 
ers of most of Aotearoa’s 
unions. 

Some resolution of 
support for the MUA is 
clearly going to come from 
this “summit” meeting. 

Unfortunately, our 
deadline means this issue 
of Socialist Worker is un¬ 
able to answer the vital 
question: How much sup¬ 
port will Aotearoa’s union 
leaders offer the MUA? 

Will this support be 
confined to messages of 
solidarity, pledges of finan¬ 
cial help and lobbies of the 
authorities? 

Or, in addition, will 
New Zealand union lead¬ 
ers defy the Contracts Act 
and organise illegal collec¬ 
tive actions like black bans 
of scab goods? 

Australian workers are 
openly flouting the law in 
the epic struggle on the 
waterfront. The MUA is 


defying court injunctions 
against blockading scabs 
and goods. 

3,000 job delegates in 
Melbourne pledged to 
take solidarity actions in 
defiance of the Workplace 
Relations Act, Australia’s 
equivalent to the Con¬ 
tracts Act. 

After police smashed 
an MUA picket in Free¬ 
mantle, hundreds of other 
workers in Perth streamed 
to the port to repel the 
cops. 

If New Zealand unions 
show they’re also prepared 
to defy the law here, this 
will deliver much-needed 
practical support to the 
MUA and also legitimise 
the illegal actions of Aus¬ 
tralian workers. 

Delegates of the Sea¬ 
farers Union, Rail & Mari¬ 
time Union and Water¬ 
front Workers Union met 
in Lyttelton on April 17 
to discuss support for the 
MUA. 

They passed a reso¬ 
lution saying that Lyt¬ 
telton maritime workers 
would support whatever 
decisions came out of the 
“summit” meeting be¬ 
tween the MUA repre¬ 
sentative and New Zea¬ 
land union leaders. 


WHAT YOU CAN DO 

■ Pass a resolution of support for the MUA in your 
workplace and union. Fax to MUA 0061-2-9267 4426. 

■ Collect financial support for the sacked wharfies. 
Send the money to your union to pass onto the MUA. 

■ Request your union to do whatever is needed to 
help the MUA win, including organising bans against 
scab goods even if it's illegal under the Contracts Act. 


'Magnificent 

actions' 

MAXINE GAY, presi¬ 
dent of NZ's Trade 
Union Federation, 
spoke to Socialist 
Worker about the 
struggle in Aus¬ 
tralia: 

"If the Australian 
workers win, it will 
give New Zealand 
workers great 
heart. 

It will encour¬ 
age workers here 
to take action to 
stop the Coalition's 
second wave of the 
Contracts Act, and 
go on to get rid of 
the Contracts Act 
itself. 

But if the em¬ 
ployers and govern¬ 
ment in Australia 
win, the same tac¬ 
tics will very quickly 
be employed in 
New Zealand. 

So our best 
defence is to sup¬ 
port the Australian 
workers in every 
way possible. 

The actions of 
the Australian 
workers are mag¬ 
nificent. 

They have every 
right to do what¬ 
ever they need to 
do to defend their 
livelihoods. 

What their gov¬ 
ernment has done 
is totally undemo¬ 
cratic. So how can 
anyone describe 
what the workers 
are doing as 'il¬ 
legal'? 

We will do all we 
can to help them." 
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review 


■ Artist and activist - Paul Robeson 


by MICHAEL THOMSON 

THE CENTURY of the 
birth of Paul Robeson 
occurred on April 9 this 
year. 

Robeson was a great 
actor with a special, won¬ 
derful voice. The political 
storms of the 1930s made 
him a determined political 
activist as well. 

Robeson began life as 
the son of a runaway slave. 
Extraordinarily talented, 
he won a place at the previ¬ 
ously “whites-only” Rut¬ 
gers University. 

He then studied law at 
Columbia University. To 
support himself he played 
professional football be¬ 
fore turning to theatre. 

At first America’s 
white establishment took 
Robeson as a rarity - a pol¬ 
ished, cultured black man. 
To them he epitomised 
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the American dream that 
everyone could make it re¬ 
gardless of race or class. 

The black-owned press 
criticised him for reflecting 
the “lolling darkey stere¬ 
otype that exists more in 
white men’s fancy than in 
reality”. 

But the political climate 
was about to change and so 
was Paul Robeson. 

In Berlin in 1934 
Robeson was continually 
harassed by Nazi storm- 
troopers. Back home he saw 
the fight against racism in 
his Harlem neighbourhood 
being led by the American 
Communist Party. 

As the Spanish civil 
war broke out Robeson 
took up the Communist 
call and exhorted blacks 
everywhere to fight for 
democracy “against the 
new slavery”, fascism. 

He went to Spain him- 
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self to sing for Republican 
troops at the front. 

A London mass meet¬ 
ing in aid of Basque refu¬ 
gees in 1936 erupted when 
he changed the lyrics of 
his famous song Ol’ Man 
River from “I’m scared of 
living and scared of dying” 
to “I must keep fighting 
until I’m dying”. 

After the Second World 
War the American govern¬ 
ment and establishment 
took a different view of 
Robeson. 

All doors to stage, screen, 
concert hall, radio, TV and 
recording studio were locked 
against him to deny him the 
chance of making a living. 
His passport was withdrawn 
in 1950, preventing him 
from continuing his career 
abroad. 

The government’s Un- 
American Activities Com¬ 
mittee interrogated him, 
asking why - if he liked 
Russia so much - he had 
not stayed there. 

Robeson’s retort came 
quick as a fighter’s coun¬ 
terpunch; “Because my 
father was a slave and my 
people died to build this 
country, and I’m going to 
stay right here and have a 
part of it, just like you. 

“And no fascist minded 
people like you will drive 
me from it. Is that clear?” 

Protests in America 
and internationally won 
the return of Robeson’s 
passport in 1958, and he 
toured New Zealand two 
years later. 

At lunch-hour meetings 
of watersiders in Welling¬ 
ton and railway workers 
in Christurch he sang his 
songs and talked about 
socialism. 

Unable to attend a 
“Salute to Paul Robeson 


Concert” in 1973 he sent a 
message; “Though ill health 
has compelled my retire¬ 
ment, you can be sure in my 
heart I go on singing: 

But I keeps laughing 
Instead of crying, 

I must keep fighting 
Until I’m dying’ 


And Ol” Man River 
He just keeps rollingalong! 

Robeson saw the last 
battle against racism as 
indivisible from the bat¬ 
tle against capitalism. We 
should remember him as a 
singer, an artist and a tire¬ 
less class warrior. 


letters 


■ INFERIOR SUPERIOR 

SELLING SOCIALIST Worker #4 at university, 

I had two interesting conversations over the 
cover "Tax the Rich". 

The first person said capitalism was good 
because those who were genetically superior 
rose to the top, leaving their inferiors at the 
bottom. 

I assumed he was joking and suggested that 
we should eliminate all the inferior people and 
improve the gene pool. 

But he argued that we need those people to 
do all the work. 

At this point I realised he was serious. I was 
so horrified that I couldn't think to reply, but I'm 
sure readers will have fun imagining what they 
would have said. 

The second person, an economics student, ar¬ 
gued that scrapping the minimum wage would 
end unemployment. 

He reasoned that bosses could then employ 
more workers for less wage costs, cheaper 
production would mean lower prices and all 
workers would be able to afford everything 
they needed. 

I was at a loss to argue exactly why he was 
wrong, in theory as well as in practice. 

I hope I see him again, because the article on 
the minimum wage in the next issue of Socialist 
Worker gave me the arguments I needed. 

□ DAVE COLYER, Christchurch 



Singer who ‘kept fighting 
until he’s dying’ 
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3,000 years ago in Egypt 


The first strike 
in history 



by HELEN SHOOTER 

g m it #E ARE hungry 
and 18 days 
W If have gone by 
without food." This sounds 
like a cry by workers involved 
in a strike in the Third World 
today. 

In fact it comes from the first 
recorded strike in history, over 
3,000 years ago in Egypt. 

The history of that battle 
shows that class struggle isn’t 
something whipped up by 
“Marxist agitators.” 

The strike was by the phar¬ 
aoh’s tomb workers in the Deir 
el Medina village near the Val¬ 
ley of the Kings in 1151 BC. 

Ancient Egypt was a society 
sharply divided by class. 

At the top was the pharaoh 
or king. He controlled the econ¬ 
omy through a state apparatus 
made up of the military, priests 
and scribes. 

The aristocratic knights were 
granted property in the form of 
land and slaves. 

Scribes were educated civil 
servants who did the calcula¬ 
tions and engineering for the 
pharaoh’s building projects, and 
worked out who should pay how 
much tax. 

Priestly families lived off the 
landholdings of the temples and 
the food that was first offered to 
the gods on the altars. 

The vast majority of the 
population worked on the land, 
scratching a living with wooden 
implements. They had to give 
part of their produce to the state 
in the form of tax. 

They could be called up pe¬ 
riodically for building work or 
military service. 

The tomb workers were a 
small section with specialised 
skills as carpenters, plasterers, 
sculptors, painters and drafts¬ 
men. They built and decorated 
the tombs of their royal mas¬ 
ters. 

They were relatively well- 


paid, receiving their wages in the 
form of rations of fish, grain and 
vegetables. 

Many of them could read and 
write, unusual at the time. The 
quotations in this article come 
from inscriptions left behind by 
the workers and discovered by 
Egyptologists. 

T HE RELIGION of the time 
said the survival of the 
king's spirit in the after¬ 
life depended on keeping the 
mummified body intact. 

So the pharaoh needed the 
workmen’s skills to fashion a 
robust tomb. 

Each king wanted his tomb 
built before he died. This un¬ 
known deadline put the work¬ 
ers in a powerful position to 
demand wages up front and 
even a bonus. 

The strike occurred in year 
29 of the reign of Rameses III. 
Because he’d been in power for 
so long, and much of his tomb 
was completed, he felt less need 
to show favours to the tomb 
workers. 

And some of his territories 
won in previous battles were 


being lost. The decrease in war 
booty weakened the king’s eco¬ 
nomic power. 

His tight finances led to at¬ 
tacks on the tomb workers. 

They were supposed to re¬ 
ceive their rations on the 28th of 
each month. But again and again 
payment was late, and tension 
began mounting. 

The accepted disputes pro¬ 
cedure was through one of the 
two foremen, who were sup¬ 
posed to represent the men’s 
interests. 

But they were better paid 
and held the power to hire and 
fire. 

If he challenged a fore¬ 
man, a worker risked being 
relegated to the status of con¬ 
scripted labour with a drastic 


drop in wages. 

The foremen often abused 
their position by getting workers 
to work for them on the sly. They 
couldn’t be trusted to fight for 
the workers’ interests. 

T HE MEN were aware that, 
as the end of Rameses Ill's 
reign approached, if they 
wanted their wages they'd 
have to fight for them. 

The tomb workers marched 
to the funerary temples of Thut- 
mose III and Rameses II and 
staged sit-ins demanding to 
have their case heard by the 
pharaoh. 

They said: “It’s because of 
hunger and thirst that we’ve 
come here. There’s no clothing, 
no ointment, no fish, no vegeta¬ 
bles. Go and tell pharaoh our 
good lord about it.” 

The first strike lasted 11 days 
until they won. 

The second of three strikes 
wasn’t directly connected to 
the non-payment of rations. The 
workers held a political march 
making a statement about their 
treatment. 

It read: “Evils are done in this 
place of the pharaoh.” 

For the next two months the 
workers got rations on time. But 
they felt they were being given 
short measure. 

So they again went on strike 
for 11 days until they received 
the full rations. 

3,000 years ago, workers 
learned that the only language 
bosses understand is collective 
action by those who do the 
work. 



JOIN THE FIGHTBAtK! 

Help us build the socialist alternative 

See page 19 for details on how to 
contact your nearest Socialist 
Workers Organisation branch 
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May '68 - 30 years since the French revolt 


'Total freedom, no employers, no bosses' 



by ALAN GIBSON and 
IAN TAYLOR 

THE MOST astonishing thing 
about the revolt of May 1968 
was how suddenly it came. 

Since the end of the 
Second World War, French 
workers had suffered defeat 
after defeat. 

Each defeat had increased 
the employers' confidence to 
continue attacking wages and 
conditions. 

French workers faced a 
barrage of anti-union laws, 
and union membership had 
fallen from around 7 million 
in 1945 to just 3 million by 
1968. 

Union leaders, like ours to¬ 
day, argued that strikes were 
fruitless and the best workers 
could do was negotiate rea¬ 
sonably with the bosses. 

1968 marked ten years 
in power for France's harsh 
Right-wing president, Charles 
de Gaulle. 

But there were a few signs 
of the anger smouldering 
below. 

In 1965 the vote for the 
Socialist (Labour) Party was 
higher than many expected. 

There was a small upsurge 
in strikes in 1967 that contin¬ 
ued on into 1968. 

All it took was a spark to 
ignite this smouldering anger 
into the naked flame of mass 
revolt. In France's case, that 
spark came from the students. 

THIRTY YEARS ago this 
May the world’s fourth biggest 
capitalist power was brought to 
its knees. 

It was “total freedom, no 
employers, no bosses”, one 
participant recalled. 

The revolt had started from 
what seemed like a minor fight 
by Paris students about over¬ 
crowding and petty campus 
rules. 

As May began, the authori¬ 
ties launched a crackdown, 
closing down the Sorbonne 
University and sending in the 
police. 

But on the night of May 10, 
up to 30,000 students poured 
into the streets of the Latin 


Quarter, built barricades and 
fought back. The battle raged 
for hours. 

State-run TV and radio were 
barred from covering it. But 
private stations broadcast live 
and people all over the city 
tuned in. 

“Now the CRS [riot police] 
are charging, they’re storming 
the barricade”, they heard a 
commentator say. 

“The students are counter¬ 
attacking... The inhabitants are 
throwing things from their win¬ 
dows. The police are shooting 
grenades into the apartments.” 

The next morning the prime 
minister announced the univer¬ 
sity would re-open. 

But the students’ resistance 
had already ignited the smoul¬ 
dering anger of millions of 
workers. 

General strike 

Trade union leaders, sensing 
the mood, felt pressured into 
calling a one day General Strike 
against police violence. 

The scale of the response 
shocked everyone. Up to a mil¬ 
lion people marched through 
Paris. 

The union leaders and the 
government, for different rea¬ 
sons, hoped the demonstration 
would be the end of it. 

But the next day a small 
group of workers at the Sud Avi¬ 
ation factory in Nantes, Western 


France, marched around the 
plant and blockaded the man¬ 
ager in his office. By nightfall 
2,000 workers were occupying 
the factory. 

Revolt spreads 

The revolt spread rapidly 
around the country. Every news 
bulletin announced fresh oc¬ 
cupations. 

Even TV and radio journal¬ 
ists occupied. 

In less than two weeks more 
than 9 million workers were 
out, and the nature of the strike 
began to change. 

In an ordinary strike the 
aim is generally a total halt to 
production. But if the whole 
working class stops work simul¬ 
taneously a whole new series of 
aims arise - not least avoiding 
starvation. 

In Nantes, workers formed a 
central strike committee which 
took control of food and petrol 
distribution. 

In Brest, workers at the CSF 
factory decided to switch pro¬ 
duction to walkie-talkies and 
supplied them free to activists 
facing police forces. 

These developments gave 
a glimpse of a different way 
society could be run - for need 
not profit, democratically and 
co-operatively. 

On May 30, de Gaulle tried 
one last gamble. He offered to 
call elections. 


The most influential leaders 
of the working class, the Com¬ 
munist Party and top union of¬ 
ficials, faced a choice: build the 
struggle towards revolution, or 
dampen things down and start 
campaigning for parliamentary 
elections. 

They chose the second op¬ 
tion. 

On May 31 police tried to 
break the rail strike by attacking 
pickets. They failed. 

Two days later union lead¬ 
ers had rail workers back on 
the job. 

As the forward momentum 
was lost, the Right went back 
on the front foot. 

Police took back radio and 
TV stations, re-took the Latin 
quarter and broke up the oc¬ 
cupations - killing two workers 
and a high school student in the 
process. 

Confusion 

Amid the confusion, and with 
“Left” leaders refusing to fight, 
de Gaulle was able to represent 
stability to many. 

The elections at the end of 
June returned him to power 
with an increased majority. 

But the French ruling class 
had been very badly shaken. 

The potential had been there 
in May to sweep away the boss¬ 
es, their bureaucrats, politicians 
and police, and replace them 
with a society truly democratic 
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stop the MAI 


The power to beat the 
multinationals 


by GRANT MORGAN 

NEW ZEALAND has been ne¬ 
gotiating with another 28 
countries on an international 
treaty that would deliver huge 
concessions to big corpora¬ 
tions. 

The Multilateral Agreement 
on Investment (MAI) would 
give multinationals wide powers 
to avoid government restric¬ 
tions on their operations. 

The MAI has been hatched 
in almost total secrecy over 
the past three years inside the 
OECD, the “rich man’s club” 
incorporating the world’s ad¬ 
vanced industrial nations. 

It was supposed to be signed 
this month, but big power rival¬ 
ries between America and the 
European Union have stalled 
the treaty for the moment. 

“We are writing the constitu¬ 
tion for a single global econo¬ 
my,” boasted Renato Ruggiero, 
director-general of the World 
Trade Organisation (WTO). 
“The question is where - not 
whether - work on trade and 
investment should take place.” 

The WTO is making a bid 
for “ownership” of the MAI 
now that the treaty has run into 
problems inside the OECD. 

Lawsuits 

At the core of the treaty 
are rules that would allow gov¬ 
ernments to be sued by any 
foreign-owned company whose 
“opportunity to profit” from an 
investment is “expropriated” by 
government action. 

This could include almost 
any government regulation, like 
health & safety, taxes on the 
rich, conservation and labour 
rights. 

New Zealand bosses will 
benefit from these things too. 

One example of the kind of 
lawsuit that MAI rules could 
produce is a case filed by US- 
based Ethyl Corporation against 
the Canadian government. 

This case was taken under a 
provision in the North Ameri¬ 



can Free Trade Agreement, a 
forerunner of the MAI. 

Ethyl is suing the Cana¬ 
dian government for banning its 
gasoline additive called MMT, 
suspected of being a harmful 
neurotoxin. The company claims 
its profits from MMT sales have 
been “expropriated”. 

In the case of other breaches 
of MAI rules, multinationals 
could haul governments be¬ 
fore international arbitration 
panels. 

One of the proposed media¬ 
tors is the International Cham¬ 
ber of Commerce - hardly an 
“independent” voice. 

Once a country signs the 
MAI, it cannot withdraw for 
five years - and would remain 
bound by the treaty’s rules for 
another 15 years. 

Tensions 

The OECD was the chosen 
forum to negotiate the MAI be¬ 
cause the rich countries wanted 
to set the rules of offshore in¬ 
vestment - and then impose the 
treaty on the rest of the world. 

But tensions have surfaced 
among OECD countries which 
have stalled the treaty and made 
America look towards the WTO 
and the International Monetary 
Fund as alternative negotiating 
forums. 

At the heart of the conflict 


is the European Union’s de¬ 
mand to have the right to treat 
investors from EU states more 
favourably than those from 
other countries. 

This would disadvantage 
American firms in Europe, said 
US officials as they delayed 
signing the MAI. 

And America’s insistence 
that its Helms-Burton law take 
precedence over the MAI is a 
sticking point with European 
governments. The Helms-Bur¬ 
ton law punishes countries 
and firms that do business with 
Cuba. 

Tug-of-war 

The tug-of-war between gov¬ 
ernments championing their 
national firms has led to some 
1,000 “reservations” being ta¬ 
bled during MAI negotiations. 
These are areas where govern¬ 
ments would continue to keep 
their authority. 

“The MAI treaty is not dead,” 
declared OECD deputy secre¬ 
tary-general Joanna Shelton. 
“Every agreement is toughest 
at the end.” 

The MAI is a big step in the 
“race to the bottom” where 
countries strip away restric¬ 
tions on multinationals that are 
already immensely wealthy. 

The combined income of the 
world’s top eight companies is 


greater than half the world’s 
population - 2.4 billion people. 

The misery caused by these 
multinationals stretches into 
every corner of the world - from 
Nike’s appalling sweatshops in 
Indonesia to Shell’s devastation 
of Nigerian tribes to Telecom’s 
mass layoffs of NZ workers. 

Anger 

But the multinationals’ prof¬ 
it-driven global rampage has 
produced massive anger and a 
widespread distrust of their free 
market system. 

Workers have shown their 
power to hit back at the global 
corporations. 

When the French carmaker 
Renault announced plans to 
shut a factory in Belgium last 
year, autoworkers across Eu¬ 
rope combined in the first-ever 
“Eurostrike”. 

And when workers at two 
General Motors components 
factories in the US state of Ohio 
walked off the job in 1996, they 
shut down GM’s operations 
across the North American 
continent. 

With or without the MAI, 
workers’ determination and 
unity are key to taking on big 
business and pressuring gov¬ 
ernments when they bend to 
the bosses. 


March against MAI 


A NORTH Island march against 
the MAI is under way. 

Headed by veteran Maori 
activist Saana Murray, 35 
marchers left the Far North 
on April 14. 

It retraces the route of 
the famous 1975 Maori Land 
March. 

The protesters will walk 
some of the way and drive 
the rest. They will arrive in 
Wellington on May 5. 

The organisers say the 


march is not the exclusive 
domain of Maori, but is open 
to everyone who opposes 
the MAI. 

Join the march when it 
comes through your region: 

Auckland-April 21. Te 
Kuiti-April 24. Taumarunui- 
April 27. Ratana Pa-April 29. 
Otaki-May3. Porirua-May 4. 
Wellington-May 5. 

A contingent will leave 
Rotorua on May 1 and join 
the march at Otaki. 
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Shipley leered during 
student protest 



POLICE GUARDING Shipley move to silence student protesters at 
Lincoln University, April 8 


300 STUDENTS heck¬ 
led the prime minis¬ 
ter when she visited 
Lincoln University 
on April 8. 

The protest was or¬ 
ganised by Lincoln’s 
Education Action 
Group, which invited 
participation by EAG 
activists from other 
campuses. 

30 came from Can¬ 
terbury University and 
seven from Otago. 

The protest plan 
drafted by the vice- 
president of Lincoln 
students’ association, 
Charles Merfield, was 
for “a short proces¬ 
sion with banners” to 
be followed by “an 
auction where the uni¬ 
versity buildings will 
be sold for the low¬ 
est price to students 
dressed as corporate 
buyers”. 

And that’s how 
things went - until 
the students decided 
to confront Shipley, 
rather than disband¬ 
ing their protest as 
students’ association 
officials wanted. 

The students waited 
outside for Shipley to 
appear, yelling slogans 
like “What’s the story, 
filthy Tory? Out! Out! 
Out!” and “1,2,3 and a 
bit, the Coalition’s full 
of shit!” 

A large photo of 
the PM, taken from the 
first Socialist Worker 
this year, was torched 
to chants of “Burn, 
Shipley, burn!” 

Several students’ 
association officials 
went inside to meet 
with Shipley and 
“raise student con¬ 
cerns” about tertiary 
fees and student debt. 

When they re¬ 
turned, Merfield said 
it was time to finish 


the protest because 
its aims had been 
achieved, like attract¬ 
ing positive media 
coverage. 

This was angrily 
rejected by most pro¬ 
testers, the majority 
of them Lincoln stu¬ 
dents. They remained 
waiting for Shipley to 
appear. 

When she finally 
swept out, flanked by 
a heavy police escort, 
the protesters got 
up close, jeering and 
chanting. 

Some sat down in 
front of the PM’s limo, 
and the police roughly 
shoved them aside. 

A student was ar¬ 
rested for spitting at 
the limo, by now deco¬ 


rated with free educa¬ 
tion stickers. 

Students couldn’t 
believe an arrest had 
been made for such a 
trivial “crime” There 
was a scuffle as pro¬ 
testers tried to stop 
the police taking the 
arrested student away. 

The next day he was 
given a hefty $630 fine 
for behaving in a disor¬ 
derly manner. 

“Spitting at some¬ 
one is just another 
example of violence” 
which warrented a 
heavy penalty, thun¬ 
dered judge Noble. 

The judge had no 
comment to make on 
the violence of the 
police in enforcing 
the rule of law in uni¬ 


versities - a law that 
imposes rising terti¬ 
ary fees that will sap 
the bank balances of 
many students for a 
lifetime. 

The media car¬ 
ried criticisms by the 
Lincoln students’ 
vice-president of 
“gate-crashers” who 
had marred the pro¬ 
test. 

“We were disap¬ 
pointed by the scuffle,” 
Merfield stated. 

His criticisms 
opened the way for the 
media to state that “a 
witness reported argu¬ 
ments between Lincoln 
students and members 
of the Socialist Worker 
Students Club from 
Canterbury”. 

But most of the 
protesters were Lin¬ 
coln students who 
disagreed with their 
vice-president’s wish 
to wind up early. 

One student who 
took part in the pro¬ 
test told Socialist 
Worker: “This event 
was a great start to 
what promises to be 
a year of militant pro¬ 
test for free education 
in Christchurch.” 


Code is ‘anti-whanau’ 

THE GOVERNMENT'S Code of Social 
Responsibility was condemned at a hui 
in Petone on April 1 organised by Te Puni 
Kokiri (Ministry of Maori Development). 

Speakers described the Code as "anti- 
whanau" and slammed a lack of consulta¬ 
tion with Maori when it was finalised. 

There were calls for protest action on 
April 24, the final day for public respons¬ 
es to the Code. 


Police prevent 
debate on Code 

SOCIAL WELFARE minister Roger 
Sowry was the target of a noisy pro¬ 
test in Christchurch on April 15. 

He was invited to speak on the 
Coalition’s Code of Social Respon¬ 
sibility at a city council forum. 

The government has been adver¬ 
tising the Code as an opportunity for 
public debate on social issues. 

With 70 protesters gathered out¬ 
side the front door, the minister 
sneaked in the back entrance. 

Police stopped the protesters from 
entering the forum to debate the 
Code with Sowry. 

One placard-bearing protester 
slipped into the council chamber 
through a side door. 

He walked into the middle of 
the chamber to ask why he wasn’t 
allowed a say when “you’re talking 
about our future”. 

Police arrested him for breaching 
the peace even though the meeting 
chair, Garry Moore, said he could stay 
if he didn’t demonstrate further. He 
was later released. 


‘Free speech 
died here’ 

A CROWD of 500 gathered under 
the chimneys of Tasman Pulp & 
Paper to oppose the mill's pollu¬ 
tion of the Tarawera River. 

The April 15 protest in Kawerau 
was organised by Greenpeace. 

The mill is owned by Fletcher 
Challenge, one of New Zealand's 
most profitable firms. Its profits 
have been boosted by savage jobs 
cuts and massive environmental 
damage. 

The river running past the mill 
is so badly polluted it's known lo¬ 
cally as the "Black Drain". 

Tuhoe activist Tame Iti called 
for the mill to be closed down. 

Before the protest, the court 
had granted a company request 
for an injunction to prevent 
Greenpeace from trespassing on 
mill property. 

This would have made protest¬ 
ers liable to instant arrest if they 
set foot on campany land. 

Speakers slammed the court 
decision as a new violation of the 
right to protest. 

One banner declared: "Free 
speech died here." 
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■ UNION SURVEY 

What support is being given to 
the Australian watersiders? 


SOCIALIST WORKER contact¬ 
ed a range of New Zealand 
union officials and asked 
this question: "What sup¬ 
port has your union given, 
or is planning to give, to the 
Australian watersiders?" 

Our survey took place in 
the week before the April 
20 meeting in Wellington 
between New Zealand union 
leaders and a representative 
of the Maritime Union of 
Australia, 

We summarise the respons¬ 
es of the union officials: 

■ MAXINE GAY, president of 
the Trade Union Federation: 

It’s class war in Australia. 

The Australian government is 
throwing away the pretence of 
being “neutral”, and is openly 
backing the employers who’re 
throwing union workers on 
the scrap heap. I’d like to see a 


forceful reaction from a united 
trade union movement in New 
Zealand. For instance, no scab 
goods should be able to be 
uplifted in New Zealand. 

■ NA RAIHANIA, president of the 
Public Service Association: I 
want to hear what the MUA 
representative says. We will 
obviously deliver some form of 
support, like letters of solidar¬ 
ity. But can it be stronger sup¬ 
port, like black bans? 

■ ROSS WILSON, secretary of the 
Rail & Maritime Union: We’re 
holding a series of port meet¬ 
ings to discuss the issue with 
our members. We will support 
any resolution that comes out 
of the Wellington meeting. 

■ KEVIN BUNKER, general secre¬ 
tary of the Post Primary Teach¬ 
ers Association: We’ve passed 
a resolution of support for the 
Australian watersiders against 
the unjustified attacks of the 
government and employers. 


■ DAVE MORGAN, President 
of the Seafarers Union: Our 
position is full support for the 
MUA. We’ll do whatever we 
can to assist them. 

■ MIKE JACKSON, national 
secretary of the National 
Distribution Union: As yet, 
the MUA hasn’t asked us to 
do anything. We will listen 
to any requests for help and 
will support them. We will 
be attending the Wellington 
meeting. 

■ RAY BIANCHI, secretary of the 
Northern Amalgamated Work¬ 
ers Union: Our union has sent 
a message of support to the 
MUA. We will be going to the 
Wellington meeting. 

■ GRAHAM COOKE, secretary 
of the Meat Workers Union 
of Aotearoa: We’ve sent a fax 
of solidarity to the MUA, and 
will be going to the Wellington 
meeting. The union movement 
has been screwed down and 
we’ve got to fight back. 

■ SHAUN SCOTT, Association 
of Staff in Tertiary Education: 
The support we give will be 
dependent on the outcome of 
the Wellington meeting and our 
executive meeting a few days 
later. 

■ CHARLIE SYMES, president of 
the Manufacturing & Con¬ 
struction Union: We will be 
responding to the Trade Union 
Federation’s call for support 
after the Wellington meeting. 

■ DON FARR, Finsec: Our union 
hasn’t yet taken any official 
position, although I’m person¬ 
ally very sympathetic to the 
watersiders. I’ve just come 
back from Australia, and was 
horrified at the malicious ma¬ 
nipulation of the government 
over there. 

■ ASHLEY RUSS, secretary of the 
Building Trades Union: We 
haven’t yet taken any initia¬ 
tives. We will respond to any 
appeal from the MUA, and will 
be attending the Wellington 
meeting. 

■ PETER FRANKS, media liason 
officer of the Council of Trade 
Unions: We don’t comment 

to Socialist Worker or answer 
your questions, for obvious 
reasons. We’re holding a press 
conference after the Wellington 
meeting, come to that. 


Combined action at 
Christchurch hospitals 

1,000 PSYCHIATRIC staff in 
Christchurch took strike action 
on April 15 over a contract 
dispute. 

Nurses, mental health workers, 
cleaners, clerical staff, orderlies 
and kitchen hands belonging to 
four unions are seeking an im¬ 
proved pay offer from Healthlink 
South. 

Management have been offer¬ 
ing a 1.5% rise over 21 months and 
a one-off lump sum of $500. 

Healthlink South chief execu¬ 
tive Jane Parfitt said her CHE is 
$6.5 million in the red and can’t 
afford to pay any more. 

The unions want at least 2% 
to stay in line with an average rise 
of 2.2% in wage and salary rates 
during 1997. 

The combined unions’ spokes¬ 
person, Ian Finlayson, stated: 
“We’re seeking a modest improve¬ 
ment that pales into insignificance 
when compared with what the 
Healthlink South board of direc¬ 
tors were awarded on their own 
recommendation.” 

Negotiations had dragged on 
for five months, said NZ Nurses 
Organisation official Chris Wilson, 
and any other union would “have 
taken strike action before now”. 

There were scuffles on two 
picket lines. Police were called to 
Sunnyside Hospital when a driver 
tried to force a way through the 
300-strong picket. 

“Shame on you!” shouted the 
angry picketers. 

And Princess Margaret Hos¬ 
pital was the scene of several 
incidents when vehicles tried to 
breach the picket. 

A union representative re¬ 
ported that there was “plenty of 
noise and a few bruises”. 

Parfitt said management were 
“very encouraged by the staff who 
worked”. 

But most workers supported 
the strike call and stayed away 
for the day. 

Hundreds attended an early 
morning rally outside Princess 
Margaret Hospital. They heard 
Labour’s Lianne Dalziel and the 
Alliance’s Jim Anderton attack 
government health policies. 

The meeting voted for more 
coordinated action by the four 
unions to press their claims. 

Later in the day, Healthlink 
South was issued with another 14- 
day notice of stopwork meetings. 

Junior doctors are also voting 
on whether to hold a nationwide 
strike in June over stalled pay talks. 
Most CHEs will be affected if it 
goes ahead. 


CTU bill sidelined at union hui 


A STRUGGLE is going on inside 
the union movement over a 
legislative proposal that most 
workers haven't been given the 
chance to see. 

The executive of the Council 
of Trade Unions is sponsoring the 
Workplace Relations Bill (WRB) 
as a “balanced” replacement to the 
Contracts Act. 

While the WRB would give 
more rights to union officials, it cop¬ 
ies most of the present law’s restric¬ 
tions and penalties on workers. 

A Service & Food Workers 
Union official has described the 
WRB as “a shocker”. 

The WRB was endorsed largely 
“sight unseen” at last year’s CTU 
conference, with most delegates 
not being allowed to read it first. 

At a recent meeting in Wel¬ 
lington to plan what to do on May 
15, the sixth anniversary of the 
Contracts Act, Engineers Union 
officials proposed that the WRB be 
publicly launched on that day. 

They brought along a draft 
kitset which revolved around the 
WRB. 

Their position was supported by 
the Public Service Association. 

But it was challenged by the 


vice-president of NZ University 
Students Association, Sarah Helm, 
who described the WRB as having 
“at best, a very tenuous connection 
with workers’ rights”. 

She said the WRB was divisive 
and would undermine united ac¬ 
tion against the Contracts Act. 

The Wellington secretary of the 
Service & Food Workers Union, 
John Ryall, said unions had previ¬ 
ously agreed to unite around issues 
like defending the Holidays Act. 

“The emphasis on the WRB 
doesn’t fit that strategy,” he said. 

The secretary of the Trade Un¬ 
ion Federation, Michael Gilchrist, 
said the WRB “doesn’t reclaim 
enough of the ground” taken by 
the Contracts Act. 

TUF would soon be releasing a 
criticism of the WRB, he reported. 

This opposition forced a retreat 
by the WRB’s advocates. The Engi¬ 
neers Union said they didn’t want 
disunity and promised to “reas¬ 
semble” their draft kitset. 

And the PSA said the media 
launch of the WRB could be 
dropped. 

This tussle is a pointer that 
opposition to the WRB is growing 
within the union movement. 
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yer gotta laugh 



It was too silly altogether, 
even as a reply from a 
National Party MP 


Dear Jenny 

Thanks for replying to my letter 
criticising your Code of Social Re¬ 
sponsibility. 

I must admit it was a while before 
I got the point of your little joke, but 
I can see it clear enough now. 

I was, initially, surprised to see 
that with all the research power 
at the disposal of your ministerial 
department you could only offer 
a response to one of the six points 
raised in my letter, and even more 
surprised to see how inept that one 
response was. 

In my letter I said parents don’t 
need the likes of yourself telling 
them to love their children. Instead 
they need more jobs, higher wages, 
more health spending and less of 
our taxes wasted on military support 
for Bill Clinton’s adventures in Iraq. 

To this you replied: “Informa¬ 
tion in the document shows that the 
Children, Young Persons & their 
Families Service investigates 19,000 
to 20,000 suspected cases of child 
abuse each year - 70% of these are 
found to require further action. The 
document also shows that more than 
half the cot deaths, in recent years, 
are linked to maternal smoking. 
While I am sure that many parents 
do love, care and provide for their 
children, these facts clearly show 
that some do not.” 

You then closed off by inviting 
me to “formally respond to the 
important social issues in the docu¬ 
ment”. 

Well, what a stupendously simple 
Walt Disney world we’d be living in 
if your assessment of social prob¬ 
lems was the reality. 

We could shut down the food- 
banks, sack all the social workers, 
disband every union and close up 
the refuges. We could turn the soup 
kitchens into nice trendy bistros, 
refit the night shelter as a casino 
and ban sociological studies in all 
institutions except fundamentalist 
churches. 


We’d do that because all the 
tension, worry, pressure, insecurity, 
frustration and despair visited on 
poor people by the market has 
nothing to do with any case of child 
abuse, according to you. 

All the “abusers” need to do is 
just buck up and love their kids a bit 
more - oh, and stop smoking. 

You’re behind the times, Jenny. 
We tried “all you need is love” back 
in the sixties and soon found out 
that there was more to it than that. 
Like, the fact that social problems 
are caused, intensified and per¬ 
petuated by the four other things I 
raised in my letter: unemployment, 
low wages, low spending on health 
and high spending on armaments. 

However, these evils don’t exist 
in the technicolour fairytale world 
of your Code. 

The only specific thing you imply 
we should clout down on is “ma¬ 
ternal smoking”. As one who was 
unhappily addicted for 22 years, I’m 
now no big fan of the weed. But the 
trouble is, you’re not even genuine 
on this issue. 

You’re prepared to come down 
on smoking mothers, but nowhere 
in your Code is there a whisper of 
criticism of the multi-billion tobacco 
companies who campaign around 
the clock to keep those mothers 
hooked. 

Anyway, Jenny, you can see 
that when I first read through this 
nonsensical reply of yours I couldn’t 
work it out. It was too silly altogeth¬ 
er, even as a reply from a National 
Party MP. 

Then, I looked at the date on 
your letter again and the penny 
dropped. April 1. 

Only one problem - the joke’s 
all on us at the moment. So I’ll hold 
the laughing over for the happy day 
you’re all kicked out of office. 

May it come very soon, 

Don Franks 


PRAISE 

OUR 

LEADERS 


by THE BRAZEN HUSSIES of 
Palmerston North. Sung to the 
tune of the hymn "Praise my Soul 
the King of Heaven". 


Praise our leaders in their wisdom 
Sinful mortals such as we, 
Unemployed, disabled, homeless 
We the undeserving be, 

Please redeem us, please redeem us 
Teach responsibility. 

Praise them for their wondrous 
guidance 

Single mothers such as me, 

Ignorant of basic hygiene 
Even what to make for tea, 

Teach us loving, teach us caring 
Teach responsibility. 

Praise them for the fine example 
Parent politicians make, 

Seldom there for bedtime stories 
PTA or birthday cake, 

Call a nanny, call a nanny 
Teach us all the steps to take. 

Praise them for their job creation 
Work-for-dole and Taskforce Green, 
Part-time, casual, seasonal, low-paid 
Full-time jobs are seldom seen, 

Night work, weekends, doing three 
jobs 

Still can’t feed a family. 

Tell us leaders, we implore thee 
Where such jobs as yours might be, 
Vote yourselves another pay rise 
Eat your meals at Bellamy’s, 

Spend our taxes, spend our taxes! 

May this trickle down on me. 

Praise them for their grace and favour 
To we mortals in distress, 

Praise their ever-Rightward leaning 
Quick to blame and slow to bless, 
Righteous bastards, righteous 
bastards, 

Full of sanctimoniousness! 
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swo activity 


Can you help with posters? 


THE AUSTRALIAN watersid- 
ers' struggle will be a focus 
of activity for all branches of 
the SWO. 

We will be issuing a poster call¬ 
ing on New Zealand unionists to 
collect money and take solidarity 
actions on behalf of our fellow 
workers across the Tasman. 

If you would like posters to put 
up at your job or around your 
neighbourhood, contact your lo¬ 
cal SWO branch or ring me (04) 
564 9248. 

The Wellington celebrations 
of NZ troops in Vietnam will be 
actively opposed by our local 
SWO branch. 

We’ve produced a series of four 


striking posters that label Vietnam 
as “an unjust war” and declare 
“there’s nothing to celebrate”. 

These posters will be going up 
all round Wellington. We need 
helpers. Already some local stu¬ 
dents have volunteered. If you can 
help, contact any Wellington SWO 
member or give me a ring. 

The Rotorua SWO reports an 
excellent response to our last 
paper’s headline “Japanese slump 
may trigger global crisis”. 

People stopped in the street and 
asked “what’s it all about?”. 

“This issue is creating discus¬ 
sions,” said a Rotorua comrade. 
GORDON FARRIS 
SWO national organiser 


Come to your local SWO meeting 


■ Auckland 


Meets every Tuesday at 7.30pm 
at the Socialist Centre, 86 
Princes St, Onehunga. Phone 
6343 984 or write to PO Box 
13-685, Auckland. 

■ Apl 21 - The politics of men¬ 
tal health 

■ Apl 28 - Marx’s theory of 
crisis 

■ May 5 - Blowing the whistle 
on sport 


■ Rotorua 


Meets every second Wednes¬ 
day of each month at 7.00pm 
at Apumoana marae, Tarawera 
Rd. Phone Bernie 345-9853. 

■ May 13 - Can Castro sur¬ 
vive? 


■ Wellington 


Meets every Wednesday at 
7.30pm in the meeting hall be¬ 
hind St Peters Church, corner 


Ghuznee & Willis St. Phone 
Gordon 564 9248. 

■ Apl 22 - Social democracy & 
the rise of fascism 

■ Apl 29 - International solidar¬ 
ity: the response to Australian 
watersiders 


■ Christchurch 


Meets every second Thurs¬ 
day at 7.30pm at the WEA, 

59 Gloucester St. Phone Roy 
384-4681. 

■ Apl 30 - Family values: the 
big lie 


■ Dunedin 


Meets every second Thursday 
at 8pm. For details, phone Kyle 
473 9691 

■ Apl 23 - Socialists in the 
trade unions 

■ Apl 30 - Ireland and the 
peace agreement: where to 
now? 


_ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

i JOIN THE SOCIALISTS! | 

I Q I want to join the Socialist Workers Organisation i 
I j | I want more information about membership J 

I Name_ M 


Address 


Phone_ 

Send to SWO, PO Box 13-685, Auckland 
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SOCIALISM 

Capitalism is a system of 
exploitation which gener¬ 
ates inequality, crisis and 
war. Although workers 
create society’s wealth, it 
is controlled by the ruling 
class for its own selfish 
ends. 

Socialism can only be 
built when the working 
class takes control of social 
wealth and democratically 
plans its production and 
distribution to meet human 
needs, not private profits. 
This will eliminate all class 
divisions in society. 

Stalinist countries such 
as China and Cuba, just 
like the former Soviet 
Union and the Eastern bloc, 
have nothing to do with 
socialism. They are state 
capitalist. We support 
the struggles of workers 
against every dictatorial 
stalinist ruling class. 

REVOLUTION NOT RE¬ 
FORMISM 

The present system can¬ 
not be reformed to end 
exploitation and oppres¬ 
sion, contrary to what 
Alliance, Labour and union 
leaders claim. It must be 
overthrown by the working 
class. 

Capitalism’s parliament, 
army, police and judiciary 
protect the ruling class. 
These institutions cannot 
be taken over and used by 
the working class. 

To pave the way to 
socialism the working class 
needs a new kind of state - 
a democratic workers state 
based on workers councils 
and workers militia. 

INTERNATIONALISM 

Workers in every country 
are exploited by capitalism, 
so the struggle for social¬ 
ism is global. 

We campaign for solidar¬ 
ity with workers in other 
countries. We fight rac¬ 


ism and imperialism. We 
oppose all immigration 
controls. We support all 
genuine national liberation 
struggles. 

We are internationalists 
because socialism depends 
on spreading working class 
revolutions around the 
world. 

LIBERATION FROM OP¬ 
PRESSION 

We fight for democratic 
rights. We oppose the op¬ 
pression of women, Maori, 
Pacific Islanders, lesbians 
and gays. 

All forms of oppression 
are used to divide the work¬ 
ing class. 

We support the right 
of all oppressed groups 
to organise for their own 
defence. Their liberation 
is essential to socialist 
revolution and impossible 
without it. 

TINO RANGATIRATANGA 

We support the struggle for 
Maori self determination. 

The government’s ap¬ 
proach to Treaty claims 
has benefited a Maori elite 
while doing little for working 
class Maori. 

Tino rangatiratanga 
cannot be achieved within 
capitalism. It will only be¬ 
come a reality with the 
establishment of a workers 
state. 

REVOLUTIONARY PARTY 

To achieve socialism the 
most militant sections of 
the working class have to 
be organised into a mass 
revolutionary socialist 
party. 

We are in the early 
stages of building such a 
party through involvement 
in the day-to-day struggles 
of workers and the op¬ 
pressed. 

The Socialist Workers 
Organisation must grow 
in size and influence to 
provide leadership in the 
struggle for working class 
self-emancipation. 

We need to revitalise the 
unions with a rank-and-file 
movement. 

If you like our ideas and 
want to fight for socialism, 
then join us. 
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■ Vietnam—an uniust war 

There’s nothing to celebrate 


by GRANT MORGAN 

"VIETNAM REMEMBERED" will 
be "sold" to the public as a 
celebration of New Zealand sol¬ 
diers, not the war they fought. 

That's the line pushed by 
Agenda, the marketing agency 
organising next month's cel¬ 
ebrations in Wellington. 

The centrepiece will be “Parade 
’98”, a march by Vietnam veterans 
and their whanau through down¬ 
town Wellington on May 30. 

Cabinet ministers have made 
$300,000 of public funds available 
for “Vietnam Remembered”, so 
Agenda will be well paid for its 
marketing expertise. 

Agenda’s events director, John 
Dow, told Socialist Worker that 
the “rights and wrongs” of the 
war shouldn’t stand in the way 
of celebrating NZ soldiers who 
“represented their country” in 
Vietnam. 

Agenda sent Socialist Worker a 
letter from Vietnam veteran Colin 
Sisson, who argues that it’s okay 
to “dishonour the war” but not 
the NZ troops who went to “serve 
their country”. 

But the basic assumption of 
Agenda and Sisson is simply 
wrong. The NZ troops in Viet¬ 
nam weren’t representing “their 
country”. 

More than any other war, 
Vietnam showed a country that 


was deeply divided. The anti-war 
mobilisations in New Zealand 
were, per head of population, the 
biggest in the West. 

The protesters marched against 
US-led aggression in Vietnam and 
sided with the Vietnamese na¬ 
tional liberation forces 

They protested against two mil¬ 
lion Indochinese being slaughtered 
in a bid to increase the power and 
profits of America’s rulers. 

They charged New Zealand’s 
National government with being 
a willing participant in an unjust 
war. Popular revulsion against 
Vietnam was a central factor in 
the landslide defeat of National 
in 1972. 

So NZ troops in Vietnam 
were only representing a deeply 
unpopular National government 
and its hard-core business and 
farmer supporters. 

3,890 NZ troops were sent to 
Vietnam between 1964 and 1972 
in return for expanded entry of 
NZ exports into America. 

For NZ business, it was a prof¬ 
itable blood-for-trade pact which 
cost the lives of 35 NZ Army 
soldiers. 

NZ troops sent to kill Vietnam¬ 
ese were representing the class 
interests of New Zealand’s rulers, 
who dressed their bloodstained 
policy in official lies about “fight¬ 
ing for democracy” against the 
Communist hordes. 

Anyone who today claims that 


NZ troops represented “their 
country” is covering up our rulers’ 
war crimes in Vietnam. 

It’s wrong to celebrate any¬ 
thing to do with New Zealand’s 
involvement in that dirty war. 

Shipley’s National-led Coali¬ 
tion should apologise for the suf¬ 
fering inflicted on Vietnam by a 
previous National government. 

And the NZ government 
should pay reparations to the Vi¬ 
etnamese - not pour public funds 
into celebrating the NZ troops 
who added to the misery of an 
unjust war. 



THIS IS one of four posters 
opposing the celebrations 
of NZ troops in Vietnam 
which have been produced 
by the Socialist Workers 
Organisation. 

They will be going up 
around Wellington, scene 
of the government-funded 
celebrations during May. 

The posters each deal 
with one aspect of this war 
of aggression by America 
and its allies, including 
New Zealand. 

They label Vietnam as 
"an unjust war" and de¬ 
clare: "There's nothing to 
celebrate." 

Can you help to put 
them up? Contact Gordon 
(04) 5649 248 or Socialist 
Worker (09) 6343 984. 
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THE NEW Zealand heroes 
we should be celebrating 
are the anti-war activists 
who supported Vietnam's 
national liberation forces. 

Such a celebration would 
get wide support among 
workers and students, the 
sort of people who pro¬ 
tested in the 1960s and 70s 
against US-led aggression in 
Vietnam. 

But the NZ government 
won't celebrate the Vietnam 
protesters. 

Nor will you hear the 
authorities apologise for 
sending NZ troops to help 
America drop more bombs 
on Indochina than both 
sides dropped in the Second 
World War. 

Instead, cabinet is pour¬ 
ing public money into 
celebrating the "patriotic 
sacrifices" of NZ soldiers in 
Vietnam. 

The government isn't 
supporting "Vietnam Re¬ 
membered" because it cares 
about the Vietnam veter¬ 
ans. It doesn't give a damn 
about them, otherwise it 
wouldn't be frustrating 
their Agent Orange com¬ 
pensation claims. 

The government is hop¬ 
ing that "Vietnam Remem¬ 
bered" will stir up patriotic 
feelings. 

A dose of flag-waving 
would help National cabinet 
ministers to manufacture 
public consent for buying a 
third frigate while cutting 
money on health and educa¬ 
tion. 

A third frigate is part of 
taking New Zealand into 
closer alliance with Austral¬ 
ia and America. 

This means getting 
involved in more acts of 
aggression, like sending 
NZ forces to the Gulf to 
help America dominate the 
world's richest oil-producing 
region. 

Our rulers profit from 
alliance with America, the 
world's biggest bully, while 
ordinary folk are expected 
to pay the price. 

As the saying goes, "pa¬ 
triotism is the last refuge of 
a scoundrel". 
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